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forthcoming Die historischen Personennamen des Mykenischen (GARCiA RAMON 2000-2001b; 


GarciA RAMON 2005c). 
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§15.1. GENERAL REMARKS 


In the Linear B tablets, a considerable number of proper names is attested: 
in approximate figures, almost 2000 anthroponyms (§15.2) and some names of 
oxen (§15.2.5), over 50 theonyms and divine epithets ($15.3), almost 400 top- 
onyms and ethnics (§15.4).? 

Proper names, when we can recognize them and know how to read them, 
provide us with direct information about the Mycenaean world,’ its social 
relationships and values, its religion and religious attitudes, its geography, etc. 
They can even tell us something about the way in which the Mycenaeans 
perceived and named their physical environment. Names can also provide evi- 
dence about the prehistory and early history of Greece. Even the non-Greek 
names, which are very common, especially in Crete, serve to bear witness to 
the existence of pre-Greek populations in Mycenaean Greece, irrespective of 
how their presence may be interpreted and of what we know or do not know 
about their first contacts with the Greek world. 


§15.1.1. Proper names: identification, interpretation 


We can only decide that a Mycenaean word is a proper name on the basis 
of a careful examination of the text in which it occurs: we must resist the temp- 
tation to rely only on apparent formal similarities with proper names, common 


? Tt must be stressed that all figures are approximate as the identification of many words as 
names, and particularly as specific types of names, is often far from certain, and even more so 
in the case of short texts. 

3 Documents? offer an extremely valuable overview on personal names (92-105, 404-5), religious 
names (125-129, 410-412) and place names (139-150, 414-417). Cf. also the short presentation 
in Handbuch, 399-429, and the chapters on Mycenaean people, geography and religion in 
World, 35-68, 84-101; S. HILLER in HILLER-PANAGL 1976, 245-256, 261-277, 289-314, and 
RUIPEREZ — MELENA 1990, 107-129, 181-197. Main collections of Mycenaean personal names 
are LANDAU 1958 (excellent, but now obsolete) and the Pylian and Cnossian prosopographies by 
LINDGREN 1973 and LANDENIUS-ENEGREN 2008 respectively. On their geographical distribution, 
cf. BAUMBACH 1986; BAUMBACH 1987; BAUMBACH 1992; ILIEVSKI 1992; KILLEN 1992a; 
VARIAS GARCIA 1998-1999. For religious names cf. BOELLE 2004; ROUGEMONT 2005; GARCIA 
RAMON 2010. For place names cf. HART 1965; SAINER 1976; WILSON 1977; CREMONA — 
MARCOZZI — SCAFA — SINATRA 1978; MCARTHUR 1985; KILLEN 1987; MCARTHUR 1993; BENNET 
1999; BENNET 2000 (forthcoming). On the relations between Greek and non-Greek names cf. 
BAUMBACH 1992; FIRTH 1992-1993; ILIEvSKI 1992; KILLEN 1992a. 
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nouns or adjectives attested in the Greek of the first millennium. The specific 
criteria for the identification of anthroponyms (§15.2.1), theonyms (§15.3.1) or 
toponyms (§15.4.1) differ, but two principles are always valid: (a) a word 
which is used in close parallel with a proper name of a certain type may be 
deemed to be a name of the same type; (b) a word may be a proper name even 
if its direct context does not provide sufficient information, as long as it also 
appears in at least one other text where it can be identified with certainty. 

Once a proper name has been recognised as such, attempts may be made to 
provide its interpretation. The various readings which are allowed by the spelling 
may be compared with alphabetic Greek forms (proper names, common nouns 
or adjectives, both compounds and simplicia) or, in some instances, with recon- 
structed forms postulated through comparison with other IE languages. This is in 
fact the only possibility of interpretation, as the context can only help us to 
understand that a word is a proper name of a certain type (personal name, place 
name, etc.) and that it has a certain case form; it cannot tell us how to choose 
between alternative interpretations. This is possible with common nouns because 
they convey a certain meaning. Thus the context tells us that pa-te in PY An 607, 
where it is contrasted with ma-te, must be read /patér/ ‘father’, but in KN B 1055, 
where it precedes VIR 213[, pa-te must be read /pantes/ ‘all’ (nom. plur.).4 This 
is not equally easy for proper names which are meant to refer to, or designate, 
persons, gods or places, rather than to convey a meaning. A person called Victor 
Smith is not necessarily a conqueror and/or a metal worker. 

More than fifty years after the decipherment of Linear B, the interpretation 
of proper names is confronted with basically the same difficulties as those 
stressed by MICHAEL VENTRIS and JOHN CHADWICK in the pages of the first 
edition of Documents that they dedicated to personal names.° Given the defi- 
ciencies of Linear B, the form underlying a Mycenaean spelling can only be 
conjectured. In practice, length is an all-important factor for name interpreta- 
tion: the longer the word, the more likely it is that we can identify it. Thus, the 
MNs e-ru-to-ro and e-ru-ta-ra, the GN po-ti-ni-ja and the PN ma-to-ro-pu-ro 
may be safely interpreted as /Erut''ros/, /Erut’rd/ (: "Epo@pac, cf. Epv0pdc¢ 
‘red’) /Potnia/ (: notvia ‘lady, mistress’) and /Matropulos/ (cf. I1bXoc, 
Mytporoatc, and untnp ‘mother’, Hom. nm0Aa1 ‘gates of a town’). On the 
other hand, short words (i.e. forms which consist of no more than two syllabo- 
grams) are only identifiable if the Greek of the first millennium offers a perfect 
correspondence, e.g. the MN to-wa /T’owd(n)s/, the GN e-ra (dat.) /"Erai/ ‘to 
Hera’ or the PN ri-jo /R"ion/, cf. Odag (gen. Odavtosc, a ‘short form’ of 


+ More about these two different readings of pa-te §11.4.1 above. 
> Documents', 92ff. 
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Oojvap, cf. 80dc¢ ‘quick’, Gvjp ‘man’), “Hpn, “Piov (ptov ‘peak’). Even so, 
complete certainty is not possible. 

It may also happen that the spelling allows several Greek readings. An ideal 
case is when one and only one of these has an exact match (or, at least, a close 
correspondence) in alphabetic Greek. This is the case, for instance, of the name 
to-wa-no, which may be read as either /T’owdndr/ (cf. 806¢ ‘quick’) or /T"or- 
wdnor! (cf. Bobdposg ‘violent’): the comparison with Hom. Hpo8onvap (cf. 
mpo0éq ‘run in advance’), Odac¢ makes the first interpretation preferable. If the 
spelling matches more than one proper name attested in alphabetic Greek, 
a decision is not possible: the MN e-u-ko-ro can be read as EtKodos ‘with 
good character’, Etiyopoc ‘with good dances, choirs’ (cf. y6poc) or EbKAoc 
(a ‘short’ form of Eb-«KAén¢ ‘with good fame’, cf. kA€0c). For e-u-da-mo both 
Evdapoc (cf. Myc. da-mo /damos/ ‘community’) and Ebdéaipeov (cf. daipav 
‘divine power’) are possible, as long as only the nominative is attested. 

It goes without saying that things may be even more difficult. For most 
names none of the possible underlying forms finds a match in the names of 
alphabetic Greek. In this case two possibilities remain. On the one hand we 
may suggest an interpretation based on what we know about Greek semantics 
and word formation and hope that one day new data (e.g. a new text) will con- 
firm our proposal. On the other hand we may adopt a more pessimistic attitude, 
which is often the only valid one, and admit that life is hard and the name must 
remain uninterpreted. The reader will observe that in this chapter I have mainly 
adopted the first approach. 


§15.1.2. Mycenaean names and first millennium names, Greek and non-Greek 
names 


A number of Mycenaean names have exact equivalences in Homer or in 
classical Greek. Moreover, when we can provide a Greek interpretation, we 
discover that formation and naming devices are, in spite of some slight differ- 
ences for personal names (§15.2.2), practically the same in Mycenaean and in 
the Greek of the first millennium. This does not mean, of course, that all names 
attested in Linear B and in later Greek are of Greek origin or can be understood 
in Greek terms. Greek names are often transparent, as e.g. the MN Et6n- 
jLoc, a compound of eb ‘well’ and dfp10¢ ‘people’, or the PN MntpomoAtc, a 
compound based on pntnp ‘mother’ and mdAtc ‘city’. Many names are not and 


© It is obviously impossible to give exact, or perhaps even approximate figures (Handbuch, 400 
suggests ca 300 names with a Greek interpretation in a total of ca 700 names). 


§15.1.2 
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are in practice unetymologizable, however, even if they correspond to famous 
heroes or mythical figures, to major gods or to well-known places. In fact, 
Greek and non-Greek names coexist in the Mycenaean texts, as they did in 
classical Greek. Whether the proportion of non-Greek names is the same in 
both periods must remain an open question, for the obvious reason that for 
names attested in Linear B, ‘unidentified’ or ‘not interpreted’ does not auto- 
matically mean ‘pre-Greek’ or, more generally, ‘non-Greek’, i.e. belonging to 
one of the non-Greek languages spoken in Greece before the coming of the 
Greeks, who brought with them the Greek language. 

The intelligibility of a name may bear on its date of origin: an unanalyzable 
name may be older than a totally transparent one. Some unetymologizable 
names may belong to a pre-Greek layer. This is true even if, not surprisingly, 
we are hardly ever able to establish a link with a specific non-Greek language. 
It does not help that except for Linear B none of the languages written in 
Greece in pre-alphabetic scripts (Cretan ‘hieroglyphic’, Linear A, etc.) has yet 
been successfully deciphered. At any rate it is methodologically correct to try 
to interpret in the first instance every name in terms of Greek: this is the only 
way open to us to reach a correct reading and interpretation since Greek is the 
only language of Bronze Age Greece which is known to us. However one must 
be aware that not everything can be explained. 


§15.1.3. A tentative classification 


The simplest classification is probably that which contrasts two groups of 
proper names: (1) those which are easily comparable with names or words 
attested in the first millennium and (2) those which are not. 


(1) Names comparable with forms (or their variants and/or derivatives) attested 
in alphabetic Greek (or in the Cypriot syllabary) are made up of (or based 
on) recognizable verbal, nominal, adjectival and adverbial elements which 
may or may not be understandable. To this type belong: 


(la) names with a transparent Greek (i.e. Indo-European) etymology, as 
€.g. €-ru-to-ro /Erut'ros/ or po-ti-ni-ja /Potnia/; 

(1b) names which, though not immediately transparent, are understandable 
on the basis of linguistic comparison with other IE languages, as e.g. 
the MN ka-sa-no /Kass-anor/ (cf. Kaooavdposc) ‘who excels among 
men’ (cf. Hom. kékaopat ‘excel’: Ved. Sasad- ‘id.’) and the PN me- 
ta-pa (: Métana) ‘(land) behind (or in the middle of) the water’ (cf. 
Skt. dp- ‘water’); 
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(1c) names like e.g. the MN ka-ra-u-ko /Glaukos/ (: TXadK«oc), the WN 
mu-ti-ri /Murtilis/ (cf. also WN Muptida, Muptic, Mvpto), the GN 
si-to-po-ti-ni-ja /Sito-potnia/ ‘Mistress of Grain’ or the PN se-ri-nu- 
wo-te (: XeAtvovc), which are based on words which belong to the 
Greek lexicon, though they do not have an IE etymology (yAavKdc 
‘gleaming’, uwptos ‘myrtle’, oitoc ‘grain’ and oéA1vog ‘celery’); 

(1d) names which though attested in alphabetic Greek have no obvious 
link with any Greek lexical item and remain entirely opaque, e.g. the 
GN a-te-mi-te (dat.) /Artemitei/ (: “Aptepic) or the PN ko-no-so 
/Knos(s)os/ (: Kv@o6dc). 


Names which look as transparently Greek may also be adaptations of foreign 
names. For instance it was long believed that the feminine name a-re-ka-sa-da- 
ra /Aleksandra/ was built on the masculine /Aleksandros/* (:°-AXéEavdpos, cf. 
GEE ‘ward off, keep off’, @vyp ‘man’), which in its turn was an adaptation 
of the Hittite Alaksandus, but more recently the alternative view has gained 
support that the Hittite form is an adaptation from Greek.’ Other names are 
easily identifiable, but remain opaque, as e.g. the MN mo-go-so (: Méwos), 
the GN e-nu-wa-ri-jo (: "Evv@At0c) or the PN tu-ri-so (: TvAtodc). 


(2) Names which cannot be compared with Greek defy any interpretation; cf. 
for instance the MN ta-qa-ra-ti, the GN ma-na-sa, the PN ka-u-da, etc. 
For this type, which is reasonably extensive, a further classification is not 
possible, but we should in fairness note that we cannot entirely exclude the 
possibility that we are dealing with Greek names which we have not been 
able to identify. 


There are also some names which strictly speaking have no exact or approx- 
imate equivalent in alphabetic Greek and therefore should be listed under (2) 
but may still allow an interpretation in Greek terms and could be treated as a 
subcategory of (1). Cf. for instance the MN e-ti-ra-wo, the GN (rather than 
WN) ko-ma-we-te-ja (dat.) and the PN ku-te-re-u-pi (instrumental) which may 
be interpreted as /Erti-ldwos/, /Komawenteidi/* and /K"utréup"i/ in view of MN 
°Opot-Aaoc ‘who puts his people in motion’ (cf. Aa-éptys), Kop ‘long hair’, 
KonNts ‘with long hairs’ and yotpevcs ‘potter’ respectively. 


7 Anatolian origin was assumed by SOMMER 1932, 365ff. For the opposite view cf. HEUBECK 
1957b, 273f. 

8 The name ko-ma-we-te-ja is most probably a formation with the appurtenance suffix /-eid-/, built on 
a derivative of */komd-/ (: KON) ‘long hair’, but the form of the suffix remains obscure: /-went-/ 
(cf. MN ko-ma-we /Komawens/, nom. sing. of */komdwent-/) is possible, cf. DEL FREO 1996-97, who 
assumes that /Komdwenteid-/ may be interpreted as the partner of a masculine god /Komdwens/. 
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§15.2. PERSONAL NAMES (AND NAMES OF OXEN) 
§15.2.1. Identification, interpretation 


As we have seen, the identification of a Mycenaean word as a personal name 
must be prompted by the context of the document in which it appears. Reliable 
indications are the presence of a VIR (‘man’) or MULIER (‘woman’) ideogram 
followed by the number | or no number, the parallelism with personal names 
in similar formulas, or the indication of the father’s name, mostly with a pat- 
ronymic adjective as in Hom. Atacg TeAapmvioc ‘Ajax, son of Telamon’; cf. 
a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo e-te-wo-ke-re-we-i-jo /Alektruon Etewoklewe'-ios/ ‘Alektruon, 
son of Etewoklewes’; see the MNs *AXAsxtpvo@v and °Etso-KAfjc, and cf. 
class. Gr. GAEeKtpvav ‘cock’, originally ‘defender’, and Hom. éted¢ ‘true’, 
KAE€0G ‘fame’. It is not always clear whether a form conceals a man’s name or 
a title: this is the case with mo-ro-qa /mo(i)rokk"a-/ ‘possessor of a lot’ (uotpa 
‘lot’, mao0ao08a1 ‘obtain’) and ge-ja-me-no /k”eiamenos/ (cf. TEevodpEevocg 
‘revenged’, part. med. of tiv@),’ both attested at Pylos. A proper name can also 
appear as a common noun in a different context, e.g. ti-ri-po-di-ko (: Hom. 
tTpimoc ‘small tripod cauldron’), which is a man’s name (dat.) in PY Cn 599 
and a common noun (plur. /tripodiskoi/) in MY Ue 611. 


Many Mycenaean names, especially (but not exclusively) in Crete, cannot be 
interpreted in terms of that part of the Greek lexicon which has an Indo- 
European origin: they may point to non-Greek populations, both when they 
are obscure (cf. e.g. ga-qa-ro [cf. Linear A ga-qa-ru] or most of the mascu- 
line names in -i- at Knossos!®), and when they have clear matches in alpha- 
betic Greek like ka-ra-u-ko /Glaukos/ (: TXad«oc), o-tu prob. /Otus/ 
(: *Otvc, Xenophon) or i-do-me-ne-ja /Idomeneia/, the feminine counterpart of 
*Tdopeveds (Hom.). But many of the names are actually Greek, and some of 
them can be etymologized and often attributed a ‘translation’ value, i.e. a mean- 
ing, in the special sense in which this word can be used for proper names 
(§15.2.3); cf. for instance the Greek MeyaxAns ‘who has great glory’ (uéya 
KA€Oc). It must be stressed, however, that the fact that a given name can be 
interpreted in Greek terms or even matches an alphabetic Greek form does not 
necessarily imply that it is always ‘translatable’ or understandable. For instance, 


° Cf. KILLEN 1992b, 379f.; HILLER 1999, 294; GarciA RAMON 2007. Aliter Etudes, 376 with n. 123, 
which sees in ge-ja-me-no a title /k”eyamenos/ ‘révérend, honoré’ (cf. ti@ ‘honour, revere’). 

!0 Cf. BAUMBACH 1979; BAUMBACH 1987; BAUMBACH 1992; FiRTH 1992-93; KILLEN 1992a; 
Morpurco DAviEs 1999, 396f. 
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the meaning of the MN a-ni-ja-to (: &viatoc ‘incurable’) is absolutely clear, 
whereas that of ta-ti-ko-no, if read as /Statigonos/ (cf. WN Xtaciyovn!!) is less 
so; it may be rendered with ‘who lets his lineage (yovoc, yovn) stand’, but this 
is not explicitly supported by phrases attested in alphabetic Greek. The situation 
is basically the same as in alphabetic Greek, where many compound names 
whose elements are clearly recognisable defy any logical interpretation (Olivier 
Masson called them ‘composés irrationnels’). Cf. for instance, Lmot-@dvn¢ or 
KaAni-atoypoc; the former name arises from an arbitrary joining of 2wot° 
and °@dvns, two elements which are well attested in standard ‘translatable’ 
compound names, such as Lwoi-@iAroc ‘who saves his friend(s)’ or “Em1t-oavnc 
(: €mimavys ‘suddenly visible’); for its part KaAAt-atoypoc includes two 
contradictory elements, namely KaAdc ‘beautiful’ (and K&AAoc ‘beauty’), 
aioypdc ‘ugly’. Given the fact that the naming system of first millennium 
Greek and that of Mycenaean are basically the same (§15.2.2-3), one may 
safely assume that the same holds good for this point. The fact that very few 
arbitrary compound names have been recognized in Mycenaean (and always 
with difficulties and disagreements) is probably due to an unconscious desire 
to attribute to all names a rational meaning, even if this finds no support in the 
alphabetic Greek evidence. 

Any attempt at interpreting a personal name which has no counterpart in 
first millennium Greek is actually feasible only in terms of Greek (i.e. on the 
basis of Greek and IE vocabulary and word formation) for the obvious reason 
that Greek is the only language that we can operate with (§ 15.1.2). Two remarks 
of very different kind are in order at this point. Firstly, for this type of names 
an interpretatio graeca, i.e. an explanation of the name as based on a Greek 
word, is far from plausible if the name occurs in a tablet or series in which only 
non-Greek names occur. Secondly, in the case of obscure names which because 
of their length may conceal a compound, the possibility of a so called irrational 
compound, untranslatable but formed of Greek elements, must be taken into 
account before we are ready to accept a non liquet conclusion. 


§15.2.2. Greek personal names: word formation 
From the point of view of word formation the types of Mycenaean Greek 


personal names (obviously non-Greek names cannot be considered) are basically 
the same as in alphabetic Greek, as are those of names of oxen (cf. §15.2.5). 


'l GarciA RAMON 1992, 253 n. 71. 
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The feminine personal names follow the same patterns as the masculine ones 
in both formation and semantic motivation (§15.2.3). Their only distinguishing 
formal feature is the use of specific feminine forms built with suffixes which 
are excluded from normal composition, e.g. °yévé1a in a-ti-ke-ne-ja /Antige- 
neial (: “Avtvyéveta) vs. the MN ’Avtt-yévy (adj. °yevijs), or a-re-ka-sa-da-ra 
/Aleksandrdl (: °*AXe&6vbpa), a-pi-do-ra /[Amp"idordal (: *Awovsa@pa) vs. “AXé- 
Eavopoc, “Au@id@poc, whereas the standard lexical compounds in °yevyc, 
°avdpoc, °dM@poc use the same forms for masculine and feminine. 


From a purely formal point of view, the following types of personal names can 
be distinguished: (1) compounds,’ (2) short forms of compounds, and (3) sim- 
plicia, i.e. names based on (or simply reflecting) individual common nouns or 
adjectives with or without additional suffixes. 


(1) Compounds of all types:!° 

(la) Possessive compounds, e.g. e-u-ru-da-mo /Euru-damos/ (: Edpb-da- 
toc) ‘who has a broad community’, /Etewo-klewés/* (:°EteoKAs) 
‘who has an authentic (€tE6c¢) fame (KAE€Oc)’ in the patronymic e-te- 
wo-ke-re-we-i-jo /Etewoklewe'ios/. 

(1b) Prepositional compounds which have an adverb or a preposition as 
their first element e.g. a-pi-a-ro /Amp"i-"alos/ (:’Awoi-adoc), a-ti- 
ke-ne-ja /Antigeneia/. 

(1c) Verbal governing compounds (Rektionskomposita), which correspond 
to a phrase where either (i) the verb is the first element followed by a 
nominal element in the function of one of the complements required 
by the verb (e.g. a-ke-ra-wo /Ark"e-lawos/ or /Age-lawos/ [: "ApyéA.aoc 
or Hom. *AyéAaoc] ‘who commands/leads the people’, e-ke-da-mo 
/Ek'e-damos/ ['Eyé-dap0c] ‘who overcomes men’ or ma-na-si-we- 
ko [: Mvaciepyoc] ‘who thinks of/remembers his work’),'* or (ii) the 
verb provides the second element (e.g. da-i-qo-ta /Da"i-k""ontas/ 
[: Anupdvtnc, Hom. Anigovoc] ‘who kills in battle’, pu-ko-wo /Piur- 
kowos/ [: Delph. nvpKdo1 ‘who watch fire’], a-no-qo-ta /Anor-k""on- 
tas/ or /Anr-k”ontds/ [: Hom. &vdpevpovty¢] ‘who kills men’).'° 


* On the different types of compounded names in Mycenaean, cf. HEUBECK 1957a; HEUBECK 
1957b; FREI-LUTHY 1978; ILIEVSKI 1983; ILIEVSKI 1999; WAANDERS 2008. 

Because of the semantic flexibility of compound names (§15.2.3.1), the translations suggested 
are only approximative. 

The name belongs to the type of Batiaveipa, tepyipBpotocg compounds, e.g. e-ti-ra-wo 
/Erti-lawos/ (cf.’Opoi-Aaog), a-re-ka-sa-da-ra (: “AXe&avdpa), on which cf. HEUBECK 
1957a; HEUBECK 1957b. 

The first member of Hom. &vdépetpdvtng is probably analogical to that of ’Apyet-pdvty¢. 
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(1d) Determinative compounds, in which one of the elements is qualified 
by the other, e.g. a-ko-ro-da-mo /Akro-damos/ (: *A«p6-61L0¢) ‘head 
of the community’,!° the ox’s name po-da-ko /Pod-argos/ (: Hom. 
Ild6dapyoc, horse’s name) ‘white-’ or ‘swift-footed’. 


(2) ‘Short’ or ‘abbreviated’ forms of compounds, either, (2a) with partial pres- 
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ervation of the second element (type Hatpo-KA-oc cf. Matpoxrénc!’) 
with or without the addition of specific suffixes, or (2b) with the deletion 
of one of the elements which may be replaced by specific suffixes (alph. 
Gr. -0¢, -0¢, -toc, -tac, -[t]wv, -Ebc, -€ac, -1c, -a¢ and others; fem. -, 
-16-), e.g. LWO1-A0c (type 2a) and LHo1c, LMoiac, LMoéac, Laoiwv, fem. 
X@O-O (type 2b) from Xwot-Aaoc. Some of the suffixes are well attested 
in Mycenaean, e.g. /-os/ (: -0c), /-ds/ (: -ac), /-ios/ (: -ioc), /-éus/'® (: -ebc), 
/-€was/ (: -€ac), /-On/ (: -@v). Some Mycenaean examples: 


(2a) pe-ri-to /Peri-t'os/ (from pe-ri-to-wo: Hom. Ile1pi8ooc ‘who runs 
around’), pe-ri-mo /Perimos/ from pe-ri-me-de (: Tlepiundns), o-ku- 
no [Okunos/, from o-ku-na-wo /Okundwos/ (cf. § 15.2.3.1).° 

(2b) de-ke-se-u /Dekséus/ (: Ag&ebc, parallel to AéE1c, AsEiac, Ascgo, 
cf. Ag&i-yapic from déyopat ‘receive’), ka-ri-si-jo /K"arisios/ 
(: Xapioioc, Xapioiwv, cf. Xapto-avdpoc vel sim.); da-te-wa 
/Daitéwas/ (cf. daig ‘banquet’) presupposes Aait° (type Aai- 
Tapyoc) or °Saitacg (Myc. e-u-da-i-ta /E"u-daitas/).”° The names 
in /-tér/ (type ka-to /Kastor/: K&otop) may be understood either 
as ‘short’ forms corresponding in this case to /Kasti°/ compounds 
(: Kaott°®, kéxaopat ‘excel’) or as nomina agentis, i.e. appella- 
tives designating the performers (or simply the subjects) of the ver- 
bal action expressed by the root, e.g. Hom. unotwp ‘adviser’, cf. 
Lundopat ‘to be minded’. 


The name reflects the topic of the propugnaculum ciuitatis, cf. GARCIA RAMON 2006a, 45ff. 
(with discussion of other views). The interpretation as a common compound ‘rassembleur du 
damos’ (TOP, 170; Handbuch, 535) is obviously incompatible with the rules of Greek word 
formation. 

The Linear B script does not allow us to establish whether expressive gemination of the type 
KA€0-pp-1¢, KAgo-ppt-a¢ (from KAgopévys), which is frequent in classical Greek, was also 
common in Mycenaean. 

The nom. sing. and dat. plur. of the *-@u-stems are written /-éus/, /-eusi/ on the assumption 
that Osthoff’s law (cf. Companion 1, 247) is post-Mycenaean. 

Cf. also a-e-ri-go /A'eri-k""6s/, /-on/ from a-e-ri-qo-ta, to be read as either /A’eri-k"oitds/ (cf. 
Hom. tEepogoitic ‘walking in darkness’, LEUKART 1994, 61ff.) or /Aleri-kontas/ ‘killing 
with a sword (Gop)’ (HAJNAL 1992, 285ff.). 

For the dossier of daic, datopat in Greek onomastics cf. GARCiA RAMON 2000-2001a. 
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(3) Names consisting of (or based on) one nominal stem, which does not neces- 
sarily go back to the first or second element of a compound. Among them 
there are names based on common nouns (e.g. a3-ta-ro /Ait'alos/: Ai®adoc, 
re-wo /Lewon/: Aé@v) and adjectives (e-ni-ja-u-si-jo /Eniausios/), cf. 
aidardc ‘smoky flame’, Aé@v ‘lion’, Eviavotos ‘yearling’ (oc), as well 
as participles (ku-ru-me-no /Klumenos/: KibpEvos).”! 


In practice we are dealing with nicknames which are formed with funda- 
mentally the same derivational suffixes as in classical Greek. These mostly 
coincide with those listed in (2b), cf. e.g. ko-pe-re-u /Kopréus/ (: Korpebe, cf. 
KOTpoc ‘excrement’), wo-ne-wa /Woinéwas/ (: Oivéac, Oivete, cf. otvoc 
‘wine’), MN e-ru-ta-ra /Erut'rds/ (cf. &pv0pdc ‘red’), a-re-ta-wo /Aretawonl 
(: “Apetéov, cf. dpety ‘excellence’), o-re-ta /Orestas/ (: "OpéotN¢). 

Since the derivational suffixes tend to be the same, it is not always easy to 
determine whether a name formed with one of them belongs to (2b) or to (3). For 
example, po-ro-te-u /Protéus/ (: Upmtets, Hpmwtéac) and po-ro-u-te-u 
/Ploutéus/ (: WXovtebcs, WAovtéc) may be short forms of compounds such as 
e.g. Hpat-apyoc and MAobt-apyos or simply be formed directly from mp@to¢g 
‘first’, TAODTOG ‘wealth‘ respectively. On the other hand, the fact that the suffixes 
form a relatively close system may help to interpret Mycenaean names in the light 
of those of first millennium Greek. For instance, the existence of alph. Gr. 
Kv6-éac, Kv6-stc alongside K06-ac, K0d6-@v, K06-1y0¢6, K05-t¢ (correspond- 
ing to Kvdo0¢ ‘glory’ in Kvé-jvap and/or “Avdpo-«K0d67¢) lends support to the 
assumption that alongside Aqit-ac, -nc¢, Aait-wv, Aait-yoc, Aait-t¢ forms such 
as *Aaut-éac, *Aatt-sbc, which are not attested in the first millennium, may also 
have existed: this allows us to interpret da-te-wa as /Daitéwas/, see above. 


(4) There are two derivational suffixes which may be regularly added to every 
personal name. On the one hand, the patronymic suffix -i-jo /-ios/ indicates 
the father’s name, e.g. a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo e-te-wo-ke-re-we-i-jo /Alektruon 
Etewoklewe'-ios/ ‘Alektruon, son of Etewoklewes’.?* On the other hand, 
the ‘possessive’ (or ‘pertinentive’) suffix -e-jo /-eios/, fem. -e-ja /-eia/”? 
indicates possession by, or direct connection with, the person on whose 
name the derivative is formed, e.g. we-we-si-je-ja /Werwesi-eiai/ ‘the 


“' For some forms we assume the accent retraction typical of Greek names, though obviously 
Mycenaean does not provide any evidence about the accent. 

The same suffix is used for adjectives of material, cf. wi-ri-ni-jo /wrinios/ ‘made of leather’ 
besides wi-ri-ne-jo and wi-ri-ne-o /wrineos/ (cf. Hom. piveov). 

23 Cf. KILLEN 1983; Etudes, 260f., 279, which assumes pre-Greek origin (also RUIJGH 1998- 
1999). 
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women of (depending on) we-we-si-jo /Werwesios/’™* or puy-ke-qi-ri-ne-ja 
/P"ugeg” rin-eid-/ (TH) corresponding to MN pup-ke-gi-ri (PY), dat. puy- 
ke-qi-ri-ne (TH) /P"uge-g"rins/, /-inei/. The MN /P!uge-g"rins/ means 
‘who escaped (€gvye) the heavy (Bpt-)’, namely the spear, the evil or the 
stone (GARCIA RAMON 2009). 


§15.2.3. Greek personal names: meaning and naming motifs 


In classical times the choice of personal names could reflect the values and 
taboos of the name givers, i.e. of contemporary society, as well as many aspects 
of daily life, which would otherwise remain unknown or would have been 
known only by chance from literary texts or epigraphic documents. 

The same holds true for Mycenaean onomastics.”> This is, for instance, the 
case with the Knossos name qa-sa-ko /K”ds-ark"os/, which corresponds to alph. 
Gr. Ila0-apyoc, cf. the aor. tacac0a1 (synonymous of ktHoao8a1 ‘get’) and 
Kt10-apyoc, both compounds which match the Herodotean phrase ktnoapévov 
thy &pyxtv ‘having taken power’ (Hdt. 6.34):7° the fact that conspiracies are 
not recorded in the Mycenaean archives does not exclude the possibility that 
they existed in Mycenaean times, as they did at the time of Herodotus. 

For the sake of clarity, a distinction will be made at this point between 
compounds and simplicia. 


§15.2.3.1. Compounds 


In Greek, compounds are a very frequent source of personal names. 
The possible combinations of first and second element of compounded names 
are practically unlimited, whence the amazing variety of possible values. Some 
of them may even not make any sense from a lexical point of view (§15.2.1). 

As in alphabetic Greek, the internal syntax of a compound used as a name 
in Mycenaean is more flexible than that of standard lexical compounds: for 
instance, to-wa-no /T'owdndr/ (800c ‘quick’, vip ‘man’) is not a possessive 
compound (‘having fast men’), but simply reflects the individualisation of the 
phrase 800c¢ &vijp ‘quick man’, just as alph. Gr. Néavdpoc reflects véoc &vnip 
(cf. I. 23.589 véov dvdpdc).7’ 


4 Cf. KILLEN 1983, 83. The MN we-we-si-jo is a ‘short’ form of a compound with a first mem- 
ber /Werwes°/ (: Hom. eipos ‘wool’, cf. RUIPEREZ 1999, 538f.). 

Cf. the overview by ILIEvskI 2000 (forthcoming); cf. also ILIEvsKi 1979. 

© GarciA RAMON 2000a. 

27 See Garcia RAMON 2000b. 
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Some compounds reflect a syntagm** or a two-member phrase which is 
attested in Greek literature or even a phraseological collocation” with reminis- 
cences of poetic phraseology: they express as a rule praise and respect.°° 
But other compounds are exactly the opposite. Within the first group some 
examples speak for themselves, e.g. the names a-no-me-de /Anor-médés/ or 
/Anr-médés/ (: “Avépo-pn51¢), e-u-me-de /E u-médés/ (: Ed-ns1s) or o-ku- 
na-wo /Okundwos/, with the short form o-ku-no /Okunos/, which reflect Hom. 
undea t’ &vdpeov ‘thoughts of men’ (//. 2.340), adtdc t’ eb p50 (1. 2.360), 
aKéac vias ‘swift ships’.*'! Some of the names reflect Indo-European poetic 
expressions, e.g. the WN a-qi-ti-ta /A-k""t'ital (cf. Hom. KA é0¢ GipOitov ‘inex- 
tinguishable fame’: Ved. srdvo dksitam*”). This may happen either directly or 
through formal Greek replacements for a collocation inherited from IE, e.g. MN 
e-ri-ke-re-we /Eri-klewés/ ‘who has good [ép1°] fame [«A€0c]’, which is basi- 
cally equivalent to alph. Gr. Eb«KAEn¢s (: Ved. Su-Srdvas-) and to MeyaxAec 
(cf. Hom. péya KAé0c¢: Ved. mahi Srdvas). Phraseological collocations inherited 
from IE survive, for instance, in names like e-ka-no (Ey@, Gvjp) ‘who over- 
comes men’, which provides a semantic match for alph. Gr. Nix-dvop, 
Nixavdpoc,* or like ne-ti-ja-no /Nesti-dnorl (: Néooavdpoc) ‘who saves his 
men’ which conceals in its first element the causative meaning ‘let come home’ 
(Goth. nasjan ‘o@oa1’) of IE *nes- ‘reach a desired goal, come home’ (Hom. 
véopat) and was replaced by XM@oi-avdpoc (cf. Hom. Od. 3.231 dvdpa cao- 
oa), L@vdpoc and the like.*+ The same applies for ge-re-go-ta /K”éle-k""on- 
tas/ ‘striking from afar’ (cf. t~AeBdA0c).*° In some cases it is only comparison 
with other languages which makes the compound names comprehensible. Thus, 
the MN ke-sa-do-ro /Kessandros/ (together with the WN ke-sa-da-ra /Kessan- 
dra/) continues a first element *kens- ‘give solemnly a piece of advice’ (Vedic 
§ams, Lat. censeo) and means ‘who speaks solemnly to the men’:*° the colloca- 


Ie. a group of words which constitute a significative item. 

Ie. a frequent sequence of two lexical stems which often follow each other. 

3° Cf. the overviews by NEUMANN 1995 and Garcia RAMON 2005b, 2009. 

3! On the names related to sailing cf. NEUMANN 1994. 

32. RISCH 1987b, 9ff.; LEJEUNE 1988. 

This is actually the old meaning of IE *seg"-, cf. Ved. sah ‘overcome’, Goth. sigis ‘victory’); 

see MEIER-BRUGGER 1976. A perfect Vedic phraseological parallel is offered by RV V 7.10c 

isdh sasahyan nyn ‘might (Atri) overcome the impulses, the men’, cf. ny-sah- ‘domination over 

men’ (GARCIA RAMON 2005a, 127, 2005b, 37f.). 

34 Cf. GarciA RAMON (forthcoming 1). The MN Néotop is a short form of a /Nesti°/ com- 
pound. 

35. KOLLIGAN 2001-2002. 

36 GarciA RAMON 1992. The short form ke-ti-ro /Ke(n)sti-los/ points to a compound */Ke(n)s- 

ti-ldwos/ (with /°-ldwos/: hdc ‘army’) ‘who speaks solemnly to his army’, a concept which 

is also expressed by ra-wo-ke-ta /Ladwo-ke(n)stas/. 
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tion is also continued in alphabetic Greek AivnouBpdta, Aivnotreas (cf. 
Topaivé@ ‘exhort’) with replacement of the original verb. Similarly the mean- 
ing of o-ti-na-wo /Orti-nadwos/ is shown to be ‘who urges on (6pvvupt) the ship 
(vadc)’ both by Hom. vynt<¢ dpvoupévy (Od. 12.182-3: @kvakOSG vybd<s / 
éyyv8ev Spvvopéevy ‘the racing ship urged on closer’) and by the Rig-Vedic 
formulaic line (II 42.1b = IX 95.2b) iyarti vacam aritéva ndvam ‘he urges his 
voice forward as the rower the ship’, in which the collocation ‘he urges forward 
(‘yarti corresponding to alph. Gr. 6pvvo1) the ship (ndvam: = via)’ is glossed 
and made explicit as ‘the activity of the rower’ (aritar-: *€petyip, where an 
original r-stem is guaranteed for Greek too by the PN “Epetpia).*” The inter- 
pretation must remain open in cases such as ta-ti-go-we-u, which may conceal 
/Stati-g”6wéus/ (cf. Bobota8uov, Bobotaoic) or /Tati-g”6wéus/ ‘who steals 
cows’ if the first element reflects IE *(s)teh,- ‘steal’ (Hitt. taizzi, OLat. imperative 
(s)TATOD, also alph. Gr. tythopa ‘be stolen’ Pindar).*® 

Some feminine names have a meaning which does not fit with the role of 
women in Greek society. One particularly remarkable case in alphabetic Greek 
concerns the name of Kacoévdpa (and Kaoti-dveipa), to be understood as 
‘she who excels (Hom. Kkéxaopa1) among men’. We can safely assume that 
the name has been mechanically built on the model of the corresponding MN 
Kdéooaviépos (the oldest form of which is also attested in Linear B: ka-sa-no 
/Kassanor/), a compound reflecting heroic ideals which in the Greek world 
were reserved for men. The same may apply to Myc. ke-sa-da-ra /Kessandrd/, 
the feminine counterpart of ke-sa-do-ro /Kessandros/ (see above): since it is 
hardly conceivable that a woman speaks solemnly to the men in the Mycenaean 
society,” one may assume that ke-sa-da-ra /Kessandrda/ (the first element of 
the compound has nothing to do with that of Kaoodvépa) has been mechani- 
cally built on the MN ke-sa-do-ro /Kessandros]/. 

In Mycenaean we also find names which are anything but heroic. Some are 
highly expressive; cf. e.g. mo-ro-qo-ro /Molog"ros/ (: MoXoBpoc, name of 
a Laconian) ‘devourer of excrements’ (Odysseus, disguised as a beggar, is 
insulted as poAoPpdc in Od. 17.219, 18.26%) or ku-mo-no-so, which can be 


37 GarciA RAMON 2002. The inherited collocation *S6pvvuot vija(c) is continued by &Aabver 


vfa(c), cf. e.g. Od. 12.276: éXabvete vija péAatvay ‘so drive the black ship onward’. 

38 PLATH 1999, 511 ff. In that case Myc. /Tati-g”dwéus/ would reflect the well-known IE motif 
of the stolen cows (alph. Gr. BodKAey: Sophocles). 

An exception may be a prophetess, as for example Cassandra. We can assume that the former 
speaking name /Kessandra/, which was no longer supported by a verbal paradigm or by other 
forms of the root in Greek, was replaced by Kaoodvépa. secondarily, cf. GARCIA RAMON 1992. 
NEUMANN 1992 shows that the compound is made up of *10A0° (cf. wéAas ‘black’, Skt. malam 
‘dirt’) and °Bposg (cf. BiBpaoKw ‘devour’, Lat. uordre). 
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read as /Gumnorsos/ ‘(having) the bottom (6padc) bare’ (yupvdc)’,*! or the 


names with °ka-ra /-krdas/ ‘head’: a;-ka-ra if it conceals /Ai(k)-k(a)rds/ ‘Goat- 
Head’ (cf. aiyo-Ké@adoc ‘owl’), mu-ka-ra /Mii-k(a)rdas/ ‘Mouse-Head’ (cf. 10g 
‘mouse’).”” 


§15.2.3.2. Simplicia 


Simplicia (common nouns or adjectives) used as personal names are mostly 
nicknames in origin and denote, as a rule, noticeable characteristics which are 
rarely positive. They must have been first used ad personam, i.e. they must 
have designated first one given person, and then they must have acquired the 
status of proper names which could be used for other people presumably start- 
ing with members of the same family: the name could be used for a son or 
daughter, or for a relative, whether or not it suited the recipient. 

A highly conventional classification of naming motifs,*? which embraces all 
possible characteristics expressed in the creation of names, including their rela- 
tionship with society, with a place or with a god, and is based on appellatives 
of all kinds, could be as follows: 


(a) Age: /Gerén/ (: Tépav ‘old’), e-ni-ja-u-si-jo /Eniausios/ (cf. Hom. évia0- 
O10G “yearling’). 

(b) Physical characteristics: re-u-ko /Leukos/ (: Asd«oc, cf. AevKdc ‘white’), 
re-wa-ko (dat.) /Leiwakdi/ (cf. Keita ‘beardless boy’), si-mo /Simos/ 
(: Ltpoc, Lipwv), fem. si-ma (cf. o1pdc ‘snub nosed’). 

(c) Personality: a-pa-si-jo-jo (gen.) /Aspasioio/ (: “Aoméotoc) ‘gladly wel- 
come’, de-we-ro /Dweilos/ and de-we-ra /Dweilds/ (cf. 5€1Adc ‘coward’). 

(d) Way of life: po-ro-u-te-u /Ploutéus/ (: Tihovtetc, cf. tAovtOG ‘wealth’). 

(e) Profession: a-ke-ro /Angelos/ (cf. GyyeXos ‘messenger’), ku-ke-re-u /Kuk- 
léus/ (: KoxXevc, cf. k0KA0c ‘wheel’). 

(f) Birth circumstances: ti-ri-to /Tritos/ (: Tpitoc, Tpitav, and fem. Tpita) 
‘born on the third day of the month’, o-pi-si-jo /Opsios/ (cf. Owtos ‘late’, 
MN “Owtpos). 

(g) Theophoric names: a-pa-i-ti-jo /"Ap'aistios/ (cf. GN “H@atictos), di-wi-je- 
u /Diwjéus/ (cf. dt0¢). 

(h) Mythical figures: a-ki-re-u /Ak"il(l)éus/ (VP Aya [AJebc), de-u-ka-ri-jo /Deu- 
kalion/ (: AevkadAiwv). Whether these names reflect mythical figures in 
Mycenaean times must remain an open question. 


41 NEUMANN 1999, 202ff. (with reference to the MN MeAdmvyog ‘having a black bottom’). 

#2 a;-ka-ra as per RISCH 1966, 65 n. 31; mu-ka-ra as per MEIER-BRUGGER 1989, 45 n. 5. 

8 This classification largely follows the no less conventional one in BECHTEL 1917, which will 
also be adopted in Die historischen Personennamen des Mykenischen (GARCIA RAMON 2000- 
2001b, 467ff.; GARCIA RAMON 2005b, 28ff.). 

44 GarciA RAMON 2006b, 44. 
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Ethnics: cf. a3-ku-pi-ti-jo /Aiguptios/ (: Aiybmtioc, Aiyurtia) ‘of Egypt’, 
ka-pa-ti-ja [Karpat'ia/ ‘of Carpathos’. 

Poetic words: a3-ta-ro-we /Ait’alowens/ (cf. Hom. aidaadsis ‘smoky’), pi- 
ra-me-no |P "illamenos/ ‘beloved’? (Hom. égiiato, piAato). 

Animals: ku-ne-u /Kunéus/ (cf. Kovijs: cf. xb@v ‘dog’),* o-ki-ro /Orkilos/ 
(: dpyirog ‘robin’),*° ru-ko /Lukos/ (: Av«oc, AbKov), ta-u-ro /Tauros]/ 
(: Tabdpos), te-u-to /Teut'os/ (: ted00¢ ‘calamary’ or ‘squid’’’ cf. as paral- 
lel the WN 2nria), a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo /Alektru6dn/ (: class. Gr. GAEKTPLOV 
‘Cock’*’), 

Plants: a-to /Ant’os/ (: *"AvOog, cf. &vO0c ‘flower’), mu-ti-ri /Murtilis/ (cf. 
Mobptic, PN MvpttAtc cf. uvptocs ‘murtle’). 

Materials: ma-ma-ro /Marmaros/ (: Mappapos) ‘marble’. 

Natural elements and phenomena: a;3-ka-ra /Aigla/ (: WN Aty\y, cf. atyAn 
‘radiance’ ). 

Clothes and the like: pe-po-ro /Peplos/ (: Tlénhoc, cf. mémAO0G ‘woven 
cloth’). 

Utensils: ko-re-wo /Kolewos/ (cf. «oX€0c, -dv ‘sheath’). 

Places: na-si-jo /Ndasios/ (cf. vyoos ‘island’), po-ti-jo /Pontios/ (: Tlovt.os, 
cf. movttoc ‘of the sea’). 


§15.2.4. Personal names and Mycenaean society 


It is likely that the autochthonous names of slaves and foreigners were 
replaced by (nick)names, especially ethnics, devised first by the owner or by 
the community, as was sometimes the case in first millennium Greece. We may 
even assume that the same was true for people who had only a modest status 
in society. But this can hardly be more than a general tendency. It is true 
that compounds in °ke-re-we (: KAé Fog ‘glory’) and °ra-wo, ra-wo® (: AaF Os 
‘people in arms’) usually refer to persons with military responsibilities,” 
and that prominent men at Pylos had ‘warrior names’. But it is also true that 
names of this type were also borne by smiths at Pylos, cf. e.g. ma-ka-ta 


45 The form ku-ne (MY) is a dative /kunei/ ‘for the dog’ (KILLEN 2004, 220f.) rather than the 
nominative of a MN /Kunés/ (as per RISCH 1987a, 287). 

46 ILIEVSKI 1992, 336; GARCIA RAMON 2000-2001a, 43 1ff. 

47 Cf. MAsson 1972, 289f. 
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On the assumption that the domestic cock was unknown in Mycenaean times the MN a-re-ku- 


tu-ru-wo has been interpreted as ‘defender’ (RiscH 1990, 238ff.; DUHOUX 1997, 188f.), cf. 
Hom. GAé&@ ‘ward off, defend’ and the MN (dat.) a-re-ko-to-re /Alektorei/, a-re-ke-se-u 
/Alekséus/ — the cock is actually an animal of well-known apotropaic character. However bones 
of domestic poultry have been found at the level of Middle Bronze Age at Lerna in the Argolis, 
cf. GEIVALL 1969 (I owe this information to the kindness of Frangoise Rougemont, Paris X 
Nanterre). 

“Cf. PALAIMA 1999, 
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/Mak'atas/ (: wayxnths¢ ‘warrior’) or ra-wo-qo-ta /Lawo-k""ontds/ ‘slaying the 
people’ (cf. Aao@dvoc Bacchylides). This fact could be due to the military 
nature of their work,°° but humble workers at Knossos and shepherds and work- 
ers at Pylos also bore such high-flown names as ka-ra-u-ko /Glaukos/ (: Hom. 
yAavKds ‘gleaming’), e-ke-da-mo /"Ek"eddmos/ ‘who overcomes men’ and 
a;-ta-ro-we /Ait'alowens/ (: ai8addetc ‘smoky’). This evidence strongly sug- 
gests that there was no clear-cut distribution of name type according to social 
classes in the Mycenaean world, and that high-level names were in fact com- 
mon among the lower classes. 

However, there is a clear indication of high rank and that is the use of 
the father’s name mentioned after the name, normally by means of a patro- 
nymic adjective, formed by adding the suffix -i-jo /-ios/ to the father’s name, 
i.e. [name] — [father’s name + /-ios/],>! e.g. a-re-ku-tu-ruwo e-te-wo-ke-re- 
we-i-jo /Alektruén Etewoklewe'-ios/ ‘Alektruon, son of Etewoklewes’. As a 
rule the name of the father does not occur after the name of persons of low 
status. 


§15.2.5. Names of oxen 


In the Knossos Ch tablets names are given to some oxen (as horses are given 
a name in Homer).*” Some of these names are descriptive, and take the form 
of adjectives (a;-wo-ro /Aiwolos/, ke-ra-no /Kelainos/, cf. Hom. aiddoc 
‘changeful of hue, lustrous, quick-moving’, KeAaivoc ‘black’) or of com- 
pounds, such as po-da-ko /Pod-argos/ (: Tlodapyoc ‘white-’ or ‘swift-footed’, 
the name of two horses in Homer), to-ma-ko /Stom-argos/ (cf. otTOWapyoc 
‘noisily prating’), wo-no-go-so /Woin-6k"s/ (cf. Hom. oiv@ma, TOvtov ‘wine col- 
oured sea’). Others are mythical: a-ri-jo /Arios/ or /Aridn/ (: “Apiwv Il. 23.346 
name of a horse, cf. &p-eiwv ‘better’), a;-wa /Aiwdns/ (: Aias, AiFave 
in Corinth: perhaps a ‘short’ form of /Aiwolos/: aidX0¢), ko-so-u-to /Ksout'os/ 
(: Zov0o0c, Hom. G0080¢ ‘quickly moving’ and ‘yellow’). It must be stressed 
that, although mythical, in this case the name could be descriptive (‘tawny’ or 
the like). 


%° Cf. DEGER-JALKOTzY 1999, esp. 128 (who deals comprehensively with ‘warrior names’). 

5! Another onomastic formula consists of [mame] — [father’s name] — [i-jo /"ios/, i-ju /'ius/ or u-jo 
/"uios/: vids ‘son’] (or occasionally [ko-wo /korwos/]), cf. DUHOUX 2007 and Companion 1, 
353 ff. 

52 LEJEUNE 1963; KILLEN 1992-1993. 
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§15.3. RELIGIOUS NAMES 
§15.3.1. Identification, interpretation 


A relatively large number of gods and goddesses are attested as recipients of 
offerings in Linear B texts,>* e.g. in the series Fr of Pylos or in some Cnossos 
tablets with offerings to pa-si-te-o-i /pansi t'eoi"i/ ‘to all gods’ (masculine or 
feminine). In any case it is not always clear whether the recipient is a god, a 
hero or a person (i.e. the holder of a religious office).°* Obscurities remain even 
when the context is relatively clear as in PY Tn 316 where gods of varying 
importance are mentioned in the dative as recipients of sacred offerings. Among 
the major gods are Zeus (di-we /Diwei/), Hera (e-ra /"Erdi/ and Hermes (e-ma-a) 
/"Ermaail, followed by the epithet a-re-ja /Are"idai/ cf. *Apys), and feminine 
counterparts of male gods (di-wi-ja /Diwidi/, po-si-da-e-ja /Posida'eiai/, cf. 
Zeus, Poseidon), as well as po-ti-ni-ja /Potniai/ ‘to the Mistress’, a generic 
epithet designating a goddess without further specification.*> Other names des- 
ignate minor local deities or heroes who are attested only in Mycenaean: some 
of them are comprehensible, e.g. do-po-ta (from *dms-potd- or *doms-potda-, 
corresponding to deondtn¢ ‘[House-]Lord’*), or ti-ri-se-ro-e /Tris-"ér6ei/ ‘to 
the Thrice-Hero’>’ (whatever the meaning of e-ro*: f\pwc could be at this time); 
others are obscure, e.g. di-ri-mi-jo di-wo i-je-we /Drimidi Diwos "iéweil ‘to 
Drimios, the son of Zeus’** or not comprehensible at all, e.g. ma-na-sa, or may 
be at most associated with later deities or quasi-deities (e.g. i-pe-me-de-ja, which 
conceals an obscure form which was probably later remodelled as Ioiédera 
(Od. 11.305) through folk etymology, cf. Hom. it ‘by force’. 

For the names (dat.) di-we, e-ma-a, or po-se-da-o-ne, a religious context 
added to the similarity with undisputed divine names of the first millennium 


53 Cf. S. HILLER’s Chapter 14 above. Cf. also the overviews of Mycenean religion by BAUMBACH 


1979; CHADWICK 1985; and those of S. HILLER in HILLER-PANAGL 1976, 289ff.; Documents’, 
275ff., World, 84-101; RUIPEREZ — MELENA 1990 (quoted in n. 3), 181 ff. and PALAIMA 2004. 

4 Cf. the presentation by WEILHARTNER 2005. 

5 As a generic epithet, Myc. po-ti-ni-ja occurs frequently with a specification (see below), and 

is not to be classed with the epicleses proper, which are descriptive and/or distinctive, cf. 

GarciA RAMON 2010,89 pace ARAVANTINOS — GODART — SACCONI 2003, 20. About PY Tn 

316, see Companion 1, $9.38. 

The form goes back to a Greek remodelling of IE *déms-poti- ‘(House-)Lord’ (OAv. dangpaiti-, 

Ved. dampati-). 

57 Cf. ILIEVSKI 1989. 

38 Myc. /Drimios/ may be a derivative of dpb ‘piercing, sharp’ (Hom.) or a ‘short’ form of a 
compound with dpc as its first member (e.g. *Apipv-BéANsg ‘having sharp arrows’ cf. 
6€v-BéAns)with which another form */Driimios/ (cf. dpvp.dc ‘copse, thicket’) may have sec- 
ondarily (not phonetically!) merged. In my opinion, di-ri-mi-jo is a minor god, predecessor of 
(and later absorbed by) Apollo. 
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(Zeus, Hermes, Poseidon) makes the interpretation certain. However, caution 
is very necessary. For instance the suggestion that i-go /ikk”6i/ (PY Fa 16) 
and go-we /G"6wei/ (and fem. go-wi-ja /g"dwid-/ in PY Tn 316), ku-ne /Kuneil 
(MY Fu 711) conceal ‘Horse-God’, ‘Ox-God’ or ‘Dog-God’ respectively (cf. 
innoc, Bod, Kv@v) are not safely supported by the context.°’ A controversial 
issue is the interpretation of the series Av, Fq, Ft and Gp of the Thebes tablets 
published in 2001 by V.L. Aravantinos, L. Godart and A. Sacconi. On the 
assumption that their content is fully religious, the editors believe that they may 
recognize Zeus in the dat. o-po-re-i (cf. §15.3.2) as well as the couple Demeter 
and Persephone in ma-ka and ko-wa: these forms would match (dat.) omOpet 
(a cult epithet of Zeus in Boeotia), the invocation Ma T@ (Aeschylus) and 
Kopn ‘young woman’ respectively.” Apart from the objections that such an 
interpretation raises from a linguistic point of view, it is a fact that there is no 
single text where o-po-re-i, ma-ka and ko-wa are written directly one before/ 
after the other, as happens in genuine triads°! (cf. di-we ... e-ra ... di-ri-mi-jo 
di-wo i-je-we, each followed by an indication of offerings in PY Tn 316). For 
this reason alone the divine triad may simply have to vanish. It must be stressed, 
moreover, that, even if the general context is religious, o-po-re-i, ma-ka and 
ko-wa could designate persons. On the other hand, an interpretation in non- 
religious terms is perfectly possible. 

Gods’ names are also indirectly attested in theophoric personal names,® and 
in the names of sanctuaries and of months. For instance, MN a-pa-i-ti-jo 
/'Ap'aistios/ (: “Hgaiotioc, “Hearotiov) and a-re-me-ne / a-re-i-me-ne [Are 
i-menés/ (cf. voc ‘interior force’), pa-na-re-jo /Pan-areios/ point to Myce- 
naean /"Aphaistos/* and /Arés/ respectively. Even if the name of Zeus was not 
attested in Linear B, it could have been conjectured on the basis of the month 
name di-wi-jo-jo, di-u-jo /Diwion/ and the allative of a sanctuary’s name di-wi- 
Jo-de /Diwion-de!/. 


59 CHADWICK 1985, 198f. 

6 Cf. TOP, especially, 317ff.; identical views in ARAVANTINOS — GoparTt — SACcoNr 2003. 
Cf. also GODART — SACCONI 1996, 105ff. for o-po-re-i; GODART — SACCONI 1996, 107ff. (on 
this cf. LEJEUNE 1996b); LEJEUNE 1997; RUUGH 1996 for ma-ka. 

6! This fact has been repeatedly stressed, cf. e.g. DUHOUX 2002-2003, especially 174ff.; WEIL- 
HARTNER 2005, 197; KILLEN 2006, 102f. 

6 Cf. MELENA 2001, 49ff.; PALAIMA 2001-2002, 2003, 2006; DuHoux 2002-2003; DuHoux 2005; 
GarciA RAMON 2010. 

63 For an overview cf. ILIEVSKI 1999. Cf. also GARC{A RAMON 2006b, 2008. 

4 Cf. the overview by ROUGEMONT 2005, 340ff., 384ff. On month names cf. MELENA 1974; TRUMPY 
1989. The few names of ceremonies attested in Linear B (ROUGEMONT 2005, 341f., 384ff.) do not 
reflect divine names and are illustrative of the ceremony itself, cf. for instance te-o-po-ri-ja /t'eo- 
p'oridi/ or to-no-e-ke-te-ri-jo (instrumental) /t'orno-'ektéridis/ or /t'orno-elktéridis/ ‘for the ritual 
of the holding / carrying of the throne / flowers’ (Documents*, 482, 586; PETRAKIS 2002-2003). 
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The same can be said for the goddess di-wi-ja or for Poseidon, two divine names 
which underlie the sanctuary names di-u-ja-jo- /Diwiaion/ and po-si-da-i-jo 
(; Hom. Hootdniov). For its part, the mention of a-ne-mo-i-je-re-ja /anemon 
"iereiail ‘to the priestess of the winds’ points to divinized winds (Gvepol). 

Divine epithets (€m1KANoEtc: epitheta deorum) may refer to a specific place 
(e.g. di-ka-ta-jo di-we /Diktaidi Diwei/ ‘to Zeus Diktaios’ evokes the PN di- 
ka-ta-: Ai«tn), or to a characteristic of the deity, or to a deity which was 
associated (or merged) with the first one through syncretism: this is the case 
with the unique e-ma-a, a-re-ja /"Erma'ai Areidil (dat.). In Mycenaean there 
is no clear instance of a specifying or descriptive epiclesis which replaces the 
name of the god it belongs to. Epicleses may or may not have an alphabetic 
Greek match. Moreover, the line between divine name and epiclesis is not 
always clear-cut historically: one form can be a divine name in Linear B and 
an epiclesis in alphabetic Greek. This is the case with the names of two obscure 
gods, e-nu-wa-ri-jo /Enuwalidi / and pa-ja-wo-ne /Paidwonei/ (dat.), which cor- 
respond to alph. Gr. "EvvéAtog and Tatjewv, Matév, epithets of Ares and 
Apollo, respectively.© 

Since Martin P. Nilsson’s epoch-making research, it is generally agreed that 
what we call Mycenean religion was basically syncretistic: the Greek element 
coexisted (and mingled with) a major Minoan component in Crete, and with a 
Helladic one in the Peloponnese and Central Greece. It follows that pre-Greek 
theonyms and epiclesis are very frequently attested in the Linear B tablets. 
In fact, many of them defy further interpretation, even when they match forms 
attested in alphabetic Greek. This holds true for the major deities (which are 
all attested in Mycenaean, with the exception of Apollo, Aphrodite, Demeter, 
and Athena, cf. §15.3.3), as well as for the minor ones. However, it must be 
stressed that a given god could be older than its attested name, as this could 
have replaced (or be a remodelling of) an older name (either IE or pre-Greek). 
This is the case, for example, with po-ti-ni-ja, which may refer to goddesses of 
pre-Greek origin (§15.3.4). 


§15.3.2. Formal aspects 
For the most part, religious names are very difficult to interpret from the 


etymological point of view. Moreover, those which are interpretable do not 
allow us to recognize specific suffixes used for divine names. 


5 On (dat.) e-ne-si-da-one and the epithet “Evvocidac of Poseidon cf. §15.3.3. 
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It is well known that the forms attested in Mycenaean cast light on the pre- 
forms of some religious names in first millennium Greek. For instance, e-ra 
/'Era-/ (:"Hpa)® rules out an interpretation as *ser-ud- (based on IE *ser- 
‘observe’, cf. Myc. o-ro-me-no /"oromenos/, Hom. Spovtat, Av. har- ‘id.’), for 
in that case we would have *e-wa /"Erwa-/. Similarly, po-se-da-o-ne /Posei- 
da''onei/ makes clear that the name Poseidon did not have the suffix *-von-, 
and that, consequently, the F of Ilote1éaFov (Corinth, 5th c.) is secondary. 
It must be stressed that any attempt to interpret a form in terms of Greek must 
rely on an indisputable etymology and not vice versa. One significant example 
is supplied by o-po-re-i (often attested in TH Fq), which has been wrongly 
assumed to conceal the dative of *6nampn¢ (: 6n-Opo. ‘autumn’) and to match 
onopét, epithet of Zeus in Boeotian Acraephia (5th c.). But this is incompatible 
with the etymology of the second element of é2-®pa (*os-ar+d, an -d-deriva- 
tive from an -r/n-stem *°os-r/n-)*’ which would lead us to expect for ‘autumn’ 
a Myc. form */op-o"ard/ noted *o-po-a-ra or *o-po-ay-ra:® if o-po-re-i was 
the dative of a derivative in -es- of */op-o"ar(a)/ ‘autumn’ it would have been 
written *o-po-a-re-i or *0-po-dp-re-i (not o-po-re-i) according to Mycenaean 
spelling rules. For o-po-re-i, which is most probably the dative of a man’s 
name, like me-to-re-i, an interpretation as /Op-dre"i/ (: dni ‘éni’, Spoc 
‘mountain’, cf. //. 5.523 én’ Gkponddotolv SpEooty) is the simplest. 


§15.3.3. Mycenaean religious names attested in the first millennium 


According to the criteria mentioned above (§15.1.2), Mycenaean religious 
names, irrespective of their age, position and function(s) in the Mycenaean 
pantheon, can be roughly classified into two categories: names which survived 
in the same form (or in a closely related one) in first millennium Greek, and 
names which did not (§15.3.4). 

Some of the names that have exact equivalents in the first millennium can 
be interpreted, to different degrees, in terms of Greek, with or without recogniz- 
able IE etymology. The name of Zeus (see §15.3.1), is surely inherited from 
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For an interpretation cf. §15.3.3. 

The etymology is proved beyond doubt by the nasal of Goth. asans ‘harvest (time), summer’, 
OCS jesens ‘autumn’, OPr. assanis. 

68 Cf. among others DE LAMBERTERIE 2003. 

6 We must notice that the Boeotian dat. onopét can indeed conceal *6nwp- (noted oxop in the 
epichoric alphabet) and be traced back to *op-ol'ar- (nom. *op-o"ar-és). 

The MN me-to-re (KN; dat. me-to-re-i TH) surely conceals /Metorés/ (eta, Spo ‘moun- 
tain’). 
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IE, as guaranteed by Hom. Zev métep, Ved. dydus pitar (both vocatives), 
Lat. luppiter, Diéspiter (cf. IE *dieu- ‘heaven’). The same probably holds true 
for the name of Zeus’ feminine counterpart di-wi-ja, di-u-ja /Diwid-/"'), which 
survives in the Pamphylian AiFia. Other names may or may not be Greek. 
The name of Zeus may also appear in the first element of Dionysus’ name (di-wo- 
nu-so[, gen. -o-jo).’* The name of Poseidon po-se-da-o (dat. -o-ne, gen. -o-no 
/Poseida 6nei/, /-a"6nos/: Hom. Tlooeéov), with the feminine counterpart 
po-si-da-e-ja™ and the dat. plur. derivative po-si-da-i-je-u-si /Posida"iéusi/ ‘to 
the priests of P.’, has been traced back to a *-on-formation built on a com- 
pound of /Posei°/ (vocative of méo1c ‘Lord’) and /°dda-/, which may be related 
to ‘water’ (cf. Ved. danu- ‘river’™) rather than to ‘earth’, as has sometimes 
been suggested, and would therefore mean “Lord of Waters’. As for the name 
of Hera (e-ra /"Era-/: “Hpa), which has often been assumed to be pre-Greek, 
an interpretation as *Hiér-d- (cf. OE gear ‘year’ from *Hiér-6-, alph. Gr. Opa 
‘spring’), as individualization of the flowering time,’> is in my opinion conclu- 
sively supported by the parallelism with her Latin counterpart Jind (an -on- 
formation on the stem *iin-, cf. the Lat. iaini-x “young cow’ built on the masc. 
iuuen"®). As to a-re (dat.) /Arés/ (: *Apys) and e-ma-a,/"Erma'as/, gen. e-ma- 
a,-o (: “Epps, -éac), they may be related to &poc: BAGBosc and to éppa 
‘protection’, 6ppioc ‘chain’ respectively. Whether Zeus, Demeter and Perse- 
phone are referred to in the Thebes tablets with the names 0-po-re-i, ma-ka and 
ko-wa remains more than doubtful (§15.3.1). 

The term po-ti-ni-ja /Potnia-/ (: TOtVvtia ‘Mistress, Lady’, Ved. pdtni- ‘id.’), 
no doubt an IE word designating a feminine deity, can be understood ex graeco 
ipso, but this does not exclude the possibility that the goddess (or, more prop- 
erly, the goddesses)”’ indicated had in some instances (some of) the functions 
of a pre-Greek Mother Goddess. It may occur without further specification, 
or be accompanied by a toponymic indication, e.g. da-pu,-ri-to-jo po-ti-ni-ja 
/Dap*urint’oio P./ ‘P. of the Labyrinth’ (KN) or po-ti-ni-ja a-si-wi-ja /P. Aswid-/ 


1 TE *diuihz-, cf. Lat. dea Diana and alph. Gr. Aiovn, probably related to Didna (cf. DUNKEL 
1988-1990). 

” On the variants of the name of Dionysus cf. RUIPEREZ 1983; GARCIA RAMON 1987. 

The name is built by means of the appurtenance suffix -e-ja, cf. §15.2.2.4. 

™ As per JANDA 1999, 257ff. 

7 The interpretation goes back to SCHRODER 1956, 67 (‘Jahr, Bliihezeit’) and POTSCHER 1961 
(‘die zur Ehe reife Frau’). 

76 Cf. GARC{A-RAMON 2001, 115 and 2009, 4. The interpretation of Lat. Jind goes back to RIx 
1981. Other interpretations of the name of Hera are referred to in PETERS 2002. 

” Cf. BOELLE 2001; BoELLE 2004; RouGEMonrT 2005, 344ff. The case for one single po-ti-ni-ja 
is made by GopartT 2001. 
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“Asian P.’ (KN), which points to Asia Minor, or by a cult-specifying epithet, 
e.g. si-to-po-ti-ni-ja /Sitopotnia-/ (MY) ‘Mistress of Grain’ (continued by X11 
in Sicily) or po-ti-ni-ja i-ge-ja /"ikk’eid-/ ‘Mistress of Horses’ (PY). The 
Pylian te-i-ja ma-te-re /T'e"idi Materei/ ‘to the Mother Goddess’ (or Mother of 
the Gods, cf. 8iog ‘divine’) and the Cnossos goddess ge-ra-si-ja /K""érasia-/ 
probably ‘Mistress of wild beasts’ (cf. 6p ‘féra’), which points to a theriomorphic 
goddess of the kind of the métvia. Onpwv, or ‘Mistress of Hunters’, or simply 
‘Mistress of Thera (island)’ (?) belong to the sphere of the po-ti-ni-ja too. 

On the other hand, the etymology of the names of several well-known Olym- 
pic gods remains totally obscure. This is the case with Artemis (gen. a-te-mi-to, 
dat. -te /Artemitos/, /-tei/: “Aptepic, West Gr. “Aptac, cf. Lyd. Artimus) and 
Hephaistos (cf. the MN a-pa-i-ti-jo /"Aphaistios/). The goddess Athena is not 
attested as such: in a-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja /At'Gnds potnidi/ (KN) ‘to the Mistress 
of Athana’ a-ta-na is the genitive of a PN /Ar'and/ (cf. PN “AOjvai).” 

The goddess of birth e-re-u-ti-ja /Eleut'idi/ is matched by Hom. Eid eidvia, 
but the diversity of attested forms in alphabetic Greek (e.g. Laconian EAsv0/ 
oid, Cretan EAsv60v1a) points to a non-Greek form which has been hellenized 
in different ways. It is not clear whether the GN e-ne-si-da-o-ne (dat.) /-dd"6- 
nei/ survives in “Evvooidas, an epiclesis of Poseidon (Pindar, Stesichorus), 
which probably reflects the first part of Hom. “Evvooi-yatoc, -y8av ‘earth- 
shaker’ (epithets of Poseidon).”” 


§15.3.4. Mycenaean religious names not attested the first millennium 


Among the divine names and epithets not directly attested in alphabetic 
Greek, some, as mentioned above, can be understood in Greek terms (do-po-ta, 
ti-ri-se-ro-e). Other attempts at identification are more or less plausible. 
This is particularly obvious in the case of some terms which designate recipi- 
ents of offerings who may be human beings but also deified persons. We may 
think, for instance, of the Pylos king, the wa-na-ka /wanaks/ (: Hom. dvaé 
‘king’), who is the recipient of divine honours in the Fr tablets, and of the term 


78 BAUMBACH 1979, 152; CHADWICK 1985, 194. In fact, Hom. n6tvia. “APnvain is originally ‘the 
mistress of Athana’. The name of this goddess could actually be Athana (BO#LLE 2004, 68f.). 
In fact, the form concealed by e-ne-si°, with its -e- vocalism, is not matched by “Evvoot° and 
cannot, in my opinion, be explained as the effect of an assimilation *en(n)o- > en(n)e-. More- 
over, the etymology of the first member of €vvo-o1°, givo-o1° is far from safely established: 
a connection to @0é@ ‘shake’ (IE *ued'-), and an explanation of évvoo1°, sivoot® as from 
*en-yod"-si° remains plausible from the semantic point of view, but, in this case, Myc. e-ne- 
si°, which shows no trace of -w-, must be kept apart. Non liquet. 
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wa-na-so-i, which is sometimes understood as the dat. dual of /wanassa-/ 
(: &vacoa), i.e. ‘to the two Queens’, referring to Demeter and Kore (but other 
interpretations are possible); also of di-pi-si-jo /Dipsioi/ (nom. plur.; dat. plur. 
di-pi-si-jo-i /-oi"i/) ‘the thirsty ones’, which may refer, among other possibili- 
ties, to the dead, or to Genii of some kind. 

As mentioned already, the names (and the status) of many other divine (or 
deified) recipients of offerings remain unidentifiable and defy linguistic inter- 
pretation. Some of them are clearly pre-Greek, e.g. pi-pi-tu-na or ma-na-sa, 
which point to pre-Greek proper names in -vvva and -(o)o respectively. The same 
is true of such names as ma-ri-ne-u*, pa-sa-ja, po-ro-de-qo-no, \qe-sa-ma-qa, 
si-ja-ma-to (all at KN), which remain opaque, and of i-pe-me-de-ja (PY), on 
which cf. §15.3.1, or even pe-re-*82 (with a sanctuary [locative] pe-re-*&2-jo), 
the interpretation of which depends on that of the syllabogram *82. 


§15.4. GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 


Place names are very often attested in Linear B texts directly or indirectly 
(through ethnics or personal names derived from ethnics) :*° ca 100 at Cnossos, 
ca 250 at Pylos, and ca 25 at Thebes.*! They do not necessarily refer to places 
within the kingdom in which the texts are attested: the PN te-ga /T'ég"ai/ 
(: OnPatr) is once mentioned at Mycenae, just as the MN ra-ke-da-mi-ni-jo 
/Lakedaimnios/ (cf. PN Aakedaipov) is mentioned at Thebes.*” The same phe- 
nomenon can be observed in ethnics: Cretan men (ke-re-te /Krétes/: Kpntés) 
and Cnidian and Milesian women (ki-ni-di-ja /Knidiai/: Kvié.o1, mi-ra-ti-ja 
/Milatiai/: MiAnova1) are mentioned at Pylos; the MN a;-ku-pi-ti-jo /Aigup- 
tios/ occurs at Cnossos, and so does the MN ku-pi-ri-jo /Kuprios/ (: Komptos) 
at Pylos and Cnossos. This suggests the existence of close contacts among the 
Mycenaean kingdoms and between them and other regions of the Mediterra- 
nean. We shall discuss below (§15.4.6) the significance of the fact that some 
place names attested in Linear B reappear in post-Mycenaean Greece but in 
different regions. 


80 Cf. J. BENNET’s Chapter 13 above and the overviews of HART 1965; SAINER 1976; CREMONA — 
MarcoZzzI — SCAFA — SINATRA 1978; McARTHUR 1985; McARTHUR 1993; BENNET 1999; 
BENNET 2000 (forthcoming). 

8! According to BENNET 2000 (forthcoming), 98 place names at Cnossos (49 PNs with ethnic 
attested, 4 PNs through ethnics), with a total of 1150 occurrences; 247 place names at Pylos 
(37 PNs with ethnic attested, 17 through ethnics only), with a total of 794 occurrences. For Thebes 
TOP, 355ff. mention 34 items. 

82 LEJEUNE 1996a; DuHoUx 2007, 102f. 
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§15.4.1. Identification, interpretation 


It goes without saying that, before we try to compare a Mycenaean place 
name with a form (place name, noun or adjective) of first millennium Greek, 
we must be certain that the word in question is a real toponym. The following 
features may help in the identification of place names: 


(a) Contextual criteria, e.g. the structure of some tablets like the Pylian o-ka 
tablets or that of PY Jn 829 may make clear what is a place name and what 
is not. 

(b) The presence of the postpositive -de (added to the accusative form, cf. 
Hom. Kvrpovos ‘to Cyprus’) to express direction. The case endings loca- 
tive plur. -si /-si/ (and sing. -i /-i/) and/or instrumental -pi /-p'i/ (with abla- 
tive value) are often associated with place names to express ‘at’ or ‘from’ 
respectively. An ideal example is that of PY pa-ki-ja-ne /-dnes/ (nom. 
plur.), for which we also have the forms pa-ki-ja-na-de /-dnasde/, pa-ki-ja- 
si /-dnsi/ and pa-ki-ja-pi /-amp"i/.®? If the basic form is not attested it 
can mostly be reconstructed, cf. e.g. a-ka-wi-ja-de /Ak'aiwidn-de/, which 
presupposes a PN a-ka-wi-ja* /Ak'aiwid/*: “Ayaia. We can also identify 
in the same manner place names which remain completely obscure, cf. e.g. 
ma-sa (KN) which is certainly a place name, as suggested by the allative 
ma-sa-de. 

(c) The presence of ethnics (sometimes used as personal names) formed with 
typical suffixes such as -i-jo, fem. -i-ja /-io-/, /-id/, -i-jo-ta /-idta-/, and oth- 
ers. Forms like a-mi-ni-si-jo /Amnisios/ (fem. -si-ja /Amnisia/) and i-wa-si- 
jo-ta /Iwasiétas/ derive from the PNs a-mi-ni-so (: “Aptvicoc) and i-wa-so 
(: “Iacoc). Accordingly, an ethnic can allow us to reconstruct a place name, 
even if this is not attested in Linear B, e.g. ke-re-te /Krétes/, mi-ra-ti-ja 
/Milatiai/, MN ku-pi-ri-jo /Kuprios/ point to */Kréta/ (: Kpytn), */Mildtos/ 
(: MiAntos), */Kupros/ (: Kbmpoc). In the same way we may identify place 
names which have no obvious match in the first millennium: thus the ethnics 
u-de-wi-ni-jo[ and a-pe-ke-i-jo (PY) make clear that u-de-wi-ne and a-pe-ke-e 
are place names — which is confirmed by the texts in which they occur. 


Just as in the epigraphical texts of classical Greece, it is not always easy to 
distinguish between a place name proper and a common noun or an epithet 
used to refer to, and describe, a place. This is e.g. the case with ri-me-ne 


83 In a further step, pa-ki-ja-ne may be interpreted as /Sp"agidnes/ on the basis of the form Loak- 
trypia (cf. cpaCa ‘slay’). 
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(locative of Atv ‘harbour’) in e-ra-po ri-me-ne /elaph6én limenei/ ‘at the 
harbour of the deers’** or with wo-wo /worwos/ (: 6pog ‘border’), wo-wi-ja 
/worwia/ (: 6pia) combined with a personal name (ru-ke-wo-wo-wi-ja /Lu(n)- 
kéwos worwia/). 

We must stress at this point that the formal identity of a place name attested 
in Linear B (e.g. the PN me-ta-pa and the ethnic me-ta-pi-jo in the Pylos tablets) 
with one (or more) place name(s) of first millennium Greece (cf. the PN 
Métana in Acarnania, the ethnic Metéztot in an Elean inscription) does not 
imply that the two names refer to one and the same place. On the one hand, 
it is possible to find the same name used in different places either because it is 
imported from one region to another by migrant people or because it reflects a 
common linguistic substratum (or a shared topographic feature). On the other 
hand, a name can be replaced by another (e.g. Mycenaean Pylos was called 
Kopvedéotov in Archaic times), and consequently we may find that the Linear B 
texts attribute to a specific place a name different from that which it had in the 
first millennium. For the implications of this data for Greek prehistory and the 
later developments down to post-Mycenaean times, cf. §15.4.6. 

Common to all Mycenaean centres is the high frequency of names which, 
irrespective of their possible identification, are not comprehensible ex graeco 
ipso and go back to the language(s) of non-Greek populations. This is espe- 
cially evident in the case of Crete, where there are no assured occurrences of 
specifically Greek types such as derivatives with *-went- (with dat.-loc. -wo-te 
meaning ‘provided with’) or compounds, though these are well attested in 
Pylos, e.g. se-ri-no/u-wo-te /Selinwontei/, e-u-de-we-ro: Hom. evdstedos (cf. 
§15.4.3). 


§15.4.2. Mycenaean place names and first millennium place names 


As mentioned in §15.1.2, place names attested in Linear B may be classified 
according to whether or not they have matches in first millennium Greece. 

Place names that have an exact (or at least approximate) reflex in the first 
millennium are either (a) Greek, i.e. comprehensible in Greek or with the help 
of comparison with other IE languages, or (b) non-Greek. Those in group (a) 
may offer us evidence about word formation (§15.4.3) and about naming motifs 
($15.4.4); group (b) may provide us, at best, with information about pre-Greek 


4 A. Morpurgo Davies (per litteras) suggests that in this case Myc. /limén/* could mean here 
“meeting place’ (: @yopd), as in Thessalian and in Cyprian. 
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word formation (§15.4.5). Examples of (a) are locative e-re-i /"Ele'i/ (: PN 
“EXoc ‘marsh-meadow’), me-ta-pa /Metapa/ (: Métare. ‘land behind [or in the 
middle of] the waters’),®° or locative se-ri-no-wo-te, se-ri-nu-wo-te /Selinwon- 
tei/ (: LeAtvovdc) ‘rich in celery’, a Greek derivative of a non-Greek word 
(o€Atvov). Examples of (b) are a-mi-ni-so /Amnis(s)os/, ko-no-so /Knos(s)os/, 
pa-i-to /P'aistos/, tu-ri-so /Tulis(s)os/ (: “Apviooc, Kvaodc, Patctdc, 
TvAtcos)** in the tablets of Cnossos, te-ga /T'ég"ail (: OF Bar), a-ma-ru-to 
(: “Apépvv00c) in those of Thebes and ko-ri-to /Korint'os/ (: Képiv0oc) in 
those of Pylos. Slight differences such as the one between u-ta-no and “Itavoc 
(Crete) or a-ka-wi-ja* (: “Ayaia) and Hitt. Ahhiiaua-) are usual in the case of 
non-Greek names; secondary folk etymology is also possible, as in the case of 
a-pa-ta-wa /Aptarwa/, adapted as “Antepoa. ‘wingless’ (cf. mntepdv ‘wing’). 

Names which have no correspondence in alphabetic Greek may nevertheless 
be Greek, provided that a satisfactory interpretatio Graeca is suggested (e.g. 
qa-sa-ro-we at Cnossos could a priori be /K"sallowens/ ‘rich in wood’, cf. the 
gloss yoAAoc: bAN). Otherwise they remain absolutely opaque. 


§15.4.3. Greek place names: word formation 


Mycenaean Greek place names may originate as nouns (of Greek or pre- 
Greek origin), derivatives of nouns, or compounds. Among the specific deriva- 
tional suffixes, the following are frequent:*’ 


/-id-/ (: alph. Gr. -1@): e.g. °ra-i-ja /°laia/ (from XGa¢ ‘stone’) in °a3-ko-ra- 
i-ja /°aigo-laid/ (see below), a-ka-wi-ja /Ak"aiwida/, ku-do-ni-ja /Kudonidl 
(: Kvédovia). 

/-d-/ (: alph. Gr. - G, Att. -18%): e.g. pi-*82, most probably /Piswd/ (: Tito) 
from *pitud- ‘region of pines’ (cf. mitvc ‘pine’); the MN pi-sa-wa-ta /Piswa- 
tas/, clearly an ethnic in origin, presupposes a PN *pi-sa-wa which is likely to 
go back to */Pitwa/.*° Some names in -e-wa /-éwd/ (corresponding to the type 
Teyéa, Nepéq) attested only in Pylos, are best explained as collectives in /-d-/ 


85 Both 0c and °am- are IE, cf. Ved. sdras- ‘marsh’ and Ved. dp- ‘water’, Lat. amnis ‘river’ 


respectively. 

The PN ru-ki-to (KN) may be interpreted as /Luktos/ (: Cretan Abttoc), but another possible 

reading /Lukistos/ fits LB orthographic rules better. 

87 An overview of formations of various kinds in LINDNER 1995, 70Off. On ethnics cf. GSCHNITZER 
1983. 

88 From the IE collective *-eh,- as per LEUKART 1994 passim (112, 174 for /Pitwd/). 

89 MELENA 1983, 264. An original *Pisud- would have yielded Myc. */Piwwa-/, written *pi-wa 
(cf. Hom. voc, Lesbian vatdog ‘temple’ < *nas-uo-). 


86 
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derived from place names in -e-u, cf. the pairs PN a-ke-re-wa /Agréwa-/, a-ke- 
re-u /Agréus/ (dat. a-ke-re-we).”° 

/-on-/ (: alph. Gr. -@v?!): e.g. pe-re-u-ro-na-de /Pleurénade/ (: Tihevpov, 
cf. mAEvpG, TAELPOv ‘flank, side’). 

/-wont-/”? (corresponding to adj. /-went-/, fem. /-wessa/ ‘provided with’, used 
e.g. in adjectives like te-mi-de-we /termidwens/, plur. ntr. te-mi-dwe-ta /-wenta]/ 
‘with borders’): alph. Gr. -(0)Fevt- / -(0)Fecou:” e.g. dy-ru-wo-te |"Alwontei/ 
(; “AXots ‘salty’, Arcadia) from @Ac ‘salt, sea’, se-ri-no-wo-te, se-ri-nu-wo-te 
/Selinwontei/ (: XeAwovs, cf. §15.4.2), mu-to-wo-ti [Murtowontil (cf. Mvptobv- 
tov, of Wptoc ‘myrtle’). There are also derivatives in /-was-io-/, /-wat-id-/ as 
ethnics, e.g. ti-nwa-si-jo if /T"inwasio-/ < *-unt-iio- from */t"in-/: Big ‘sand’), 
wo-no-wa-ti-si if loc. pl. /woino-watisil (< -wnt-id- from */woinos/: otvog ‘wine’). 

Compounds of all types (as well as nominal phrases such as e.g. e-ra-po 
ri-me-ne /elap"6n limenei/) (see §15.4.1) are also attested in Pylos, e.g. a-pi- 
ke-ne-a[ if a PN /Amp"igened/ (cf Apovyéveta?), e-u-de-we-ro /Eudewe- 
los/ (: Hom. evdeiedoc), ma-to-ro-pu-ro /Matropulos/ or /Matrpulos/ (cf. 
MatpénoAt1c) and u-pe/a-ra-ki-ri-ja /"Upe/arakria/ (: “Ynepaxpia). 

The names of the two Pylos provinces (de-we-ro-a3-ko-ra-i-ja and pe-ra3- 
ko-ra-i-ja) are both compounds or juxtapositions of local adverbs (/deuro/ and 
/pera/ ‘hither’ and ‘further’) and a second element which is itself a compound 
°a3-ko-ra-i-ja /°aigolaidl ‘rocks (cf. Kaas ‘stone’) of the goat(s) (at&)’ resulting 
from the univerbation (i.e. union of two words) of *aiydc (aiy@v) and Aata. 
Compounds and syntagms are particularly informative about naming motifs 
(see §15.4.4). 


§15.4.4. Greek place names: meaning and naming motifs 


The meanings of the stems used to form Mycenaean place names can be 
compared with those similarly used in Greek and other IE languages and can 
be classified as follows: 


(a) Places (descriptive, with allusion to physical characteristics or appearance): 
for instance, locative e-re-i /"Ele'i/ (: “EXoc), ka-ra-do-ro /K"aradroi/ 
(: Xépasdpoc), pu-ro /Pulos/ (: Tivos), ri-jo /R'ion/ (: ‘Piov) which 


90 
91 


A comprehensive overview in HAJNAL 1995, 215ff. 

It goes back to individualizing IE *-h3on- (formally parallel to *-uon-, *ion-). 

°2 On the suffix, which reflects an old -o-vocalism, cf. LEJEUNE 1970, 43ff.; HEUBECK 1976, 127ff.; 
HAINAL 1997, 89ff. 


° The suffix *-went- (fem. *-unt-ihy-) is also IE, cf. Skt. -vant-, fem. -vati-. 
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match the nouns €Aoc ‘marsh-meadow’, yapadpoc ‘torrent’, THAN ‘gate, 
palace’ and piov ‘peak’ respectively, as well as locative e-re-o-ni /Ele6ni/ 
(: ’EXeov), probably related to Hom. é€0v ‘kitchen table’ and the com- 
pound e-wi-ri-po /Euripos/ (: Evpinog ‘strait’™). Very descriptive are the 
compounds e-u-de-we-ro /E™udewelos/ (: Hom. EdéeieXoc) ‘having nice 
afternoons (6¢1¢A.6c)’,”° 0-pi-ke-ri-jo /Opisk"erionl (: "Enioyéprov, cf. Hom. 
émioyepe ‘in a row’), u-pola-ra-ki-ri-ja |"Upo/arakrial ‘beyond the heights 
(corresponding to Orép ta &ikpa, cf. PN “YrepéKpia)”© and the nominal 
groups ku-]no ka-ra-o-re /[Ku]nos kra"6rei/ (‘[D]og’s Head’®’), ti-mi-to a-ke- 
e /T"imistos anke"i/ ‘the hill (: @y«oc) of the boundary furrow’ or /tirmint"6dn 
anke" i/ ‘the hill side of terebinth trees’.”* On a,-ru-wo-te, ti-nwa-si-jo, me-ta- 
pa and e-ra-po ri-me-ne, ru-ke-wo-wo-wi-ja, cf. §15.4.3 and 15.4.1. 


(b) Plants and animals: pa-ko /p'agos/ (: @nyoc ‘oak’, PN Dnydc), and also 


(c) 


se-ri-no® /selino®/ ‘celery’, mu-to° /murto®/ ‘myrtle’, wo-no° /woino®/ ‘wine’, 
all with the added suffix /-wont-/, cf. §15.4.3. For ‘deer’ and ‘dogs’ see 
above e-ra-po ri-me-ne, ku-|no ka-ra-o-re. 

Ethnics: ku-do-ni-ja /Kudoénid/ (: Kvéa@via), cf. Kbd@vec. 


(d) Occupational names: instrumental ku-te-re-u-pi /K'utréup"i/ (: yotpedc 


‘potter’), if this is a place name; probably also e-ra-te-re-wa-o /Elatréwa"6nl/ 
(gen. plur.) and e-ra-te-re-wa-pi /Elatréwap"i/”? along with e-ra-te-re-we 
/Elatréwei/ (see Hom. MN ’EAatpebte, cf. éAatnp ‘driver’). 


§15.4.5. Non-Greek geographical names: word formation 


in 


Among the most frequently attested place names which defy interpretation 
terms of Greek, it is possible to isolate some recurrent suffixes (or, at least, 


word terminations), which also appear in words that most probably go back to 
pre-Greek populations: 


94 


95 
96 
OF: 
98 


99 


/-(G)na-/ (: alph. Gr. -v@-, cf. daqvn ‘chariot’): gen. a-ta-na /At'ands/ 
*AOfva, -a1), cf. Meoodva et sim. 


Ie. ‘having a broad current’, from a compound *eurapé- (*euru-hzp-6-) by vowel dissimilation 
according to FORSSMAN 1988. 

GarciA RAMON 1998-1999. 

According to HEUBECK 1962; on the first member *upr® beside *uper® cf. HAINAL 1997, 143ff. 
Cf. the semantic parallel of Kuvooxegadai ‘Dog’s heads’. 

/T*imistos anke"i/ according to RUIPEREZ 1957, 181, /tirmint'an anke'i/ according to PALAIMA 
2000. 

HAJNAL 1995, 219ff. 
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/-(V)nt'o-/ (alph. Gr.: -vO0c, cf. GodpivO0c ‘bathing tub’): /-ant''os/ (o-ru- 
ma-to /Orumant'os/, cf. "Epbwav00c), /-int'os/ (ko-ri-to /Korint"os/: Képiv0o0c 
and WN ko-ri-si-ja /Korinsia/), /-unt'os/ (za-ku-to* /D?akunt"os/: Za«vvOoc, 
cf. MN za-ku-si-jo /D’akunsios/; a-ma-ru-to /Amarunt'os/: “Awé.pvv80c). 

/-(V)sso-/ (: alph. Gr. -oo/ttoc, cf. Kut ptoa/ttOG ‘cypress’): ku-pa-ri-so 
*/Kuparissos/ (adj. ku-pa-ri-si-jo /Kuparissioi/) (: Hom. Koraptoonets 
II. 2.593), perhaps pa-na-so if PN /Parnassos/ (: Wapvaco6c). The Attic and 
Boeotian forms in -tto¢ (e.g. AvkaPntt6c) and the use of the letter TF (sampi) 
in the gen. plur. AAtkapvo'lsewv (Halicarnassus, 5th c.) besides AAtkap- 
vacoswv, PN AAikapvacoos seem to point to an original form *-fo0-! of the 
suffix. 

/-(V)so-/ (: alph. Gr. -ooc, cf. 8Btac0c “Bacchic troup’): a-mi-ni-so /Amnisos/, 
i-wa-so /Iwasos/ (: “Awviooc, “lagov), ro-u-so /Lousoil (: Aovooi), tu-ri-so 
/Tulisos/ (: TbAtoos), cf. also Kn@iods (river in Attica). It must be stressed 
that /-(V)so-/ cannot be identical to /-(V)sso-/, as shown by the ethnic (acc. 
sing.) Kvohiav (with secondary *-s- > -"-), attested in an Argive treaty between 
Cnossos and Tylisos (DGE no. 84. 21-2: ca 450).'°! 

These suffixes are certainly not Greek and point to pre-Greek population 
layers in Greece. Two of them probably have parallels in Anatolia, namely 
/-nt"o-/ (cf. Anat. -[a]nda) and /-ssos/, which may be compared with Luv. -sSa- 
and points to the existence of an IE Luvian substrate in Greece (cf. Tlapva- 
o006¢ and Luv. parna- ‘house, temple’) prior to the arrival of the first Greeks. 
This point is, however, much disputed and a word of caution should probably 
be added, particularly since the possibility that -oooc /-ttoc derives from 
*-fo- (see above) makes a straight comparison of alph. Gr. -oooc¢ and Luv. 
-3§a- very difficult! 


§15.4.6. Place names and Greek prehistory 


The place names (or the corresponding ethnics) which occur in the Myce- 
naean centres sometimes match identical or similar place names or ethnics 
which refer to places found in different regions in post-Mycenaean Greece 
(cf. §15.4.1). This may be simply due to the existence of trade contacts between 
Mycenaean centres and regions outside the Mycenaean power centres. Given 
that almost all parts of Greece became Mycenaeanized, military contacts are 


100 Cf. WYATT 1968. 
101 Cf, CHADWICK 1969, 87. 
102 Cf. the discussion by MorpurGco Davies 1986, 112 ff. 
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also very possible, as suggested by the possible mention in the archives of 
Pylos of Pleuron in Aetolia (pe-re-u-ro-na-de /Pleurdna-de/ with the ethnic pe- 
re-u-ro-ni-jo /Pleurdnios/). It is also possible that the prestige of the Mycenaean 
civilisation contributed to the diffusion of its place names. There are, however, 
other possible explanations for this name overlap: (a) a Mycenaean place name 
may have been taken to other regions by migrants after the fall of the Myce- 
naean kingdoms, or (b) the coincidence is simply fortuitous, due either to a 
pre-Greek substratum which extended over several regions, or, in the case of 
Greek names proper, to a parallel development. (a) is the most plausible hypoth- 
esis for toponyms attested in the Pylos tablets and in regions of the Peloponnese 
beyond the borders of Messenia, namely the south-western fringe of Arcadia.!° 
This is the case, for instance, of e-ko-me-no /Erkhomenos/ and ro-u-so /Lousoi/ 
(: “E/Opyouevéc, Aovooi in Arcadia), e-re-i /"Ele"i/ (: “EXoc in Laconia), 
pu-ro /Pulos/ (: I1bAo¢ in Messenia, Elis, Triphylia), pi-*82 /Piswa/ (: ITioa 
in Elis), re-u-ko-to-ro /Leuktron/ (: Aed«tpa on the border between Messenia 
and Laconia, Agd«tpov in South Arcadia and Achaia), ri-jo /R'ion/ (‘Piov on 
the border between Achaia and Messenia).!™ 

On the other hand (b) may be exemplified by the presence of non-Greek 
names such as "E/Opyopevoc in Boeotia and in Central Greece or “Eptpav0oc 
in Elis (: o-ru-ma-to /Orumant’os/ PY): their presence in more than one area 
is probably due to a pre-Greek substratum. This, however, does not exclude the 
possibility that these names were brought from pre-Greek Boeotia to pre-Greek 
Peloponnese in pre-Mycenaean times. The same may be true in the case of the 
PN a-ta-na, which reappears (also in the name of a goddess) in Attica, and for 
the appearance of some place names both in Thessaly and in the first millen- 
nium Western Peloponnese,'® though they are not actually reflected in the 
Pylos tablets. On the other hand, when a Mycenaean place name has an Indo- 
European etymology, as is the case with Pylian me-ta-pa /Metapal (: Métana 
in Acarnania) or pa-ko /P"dgos/ (: ®nydc in Thessaly, also ®ryyeva in Arca- 
dia), the appearance in more than one place may be purely due to the existence 
of common naming devices. 

Needless to say, the value of place names for the reconstruction of Greek 
prehistory remains controversial, and much is speculative in most cases. There 
is no golden rule that favours one of the theoretical possibilities mentioned 
above over the others. 


103 Cf, CHADWICK 1973 (discussion of HILLER 1972); CHADWICK 1977. 
104 For extensive overviews cf. KIECHLE 1960; KIECHLE 1962; EDER 1998, 179ff. 
105 Cf. KIECcHLE 1960, 39, 46ff.; EDER 1998, 187 with references. 
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§15.5. ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGLA 


e.g. exempli gratia (‘for example’) 
GN god’s name 

Goth. Gothic 

Hitt. Hittite 

Hom. Homer(ic) 

IE Indo-European 

i.e. id est (‘that is [to say]’) 
KH Chania 

KN Cnossos 

Lat. Latin 

Luv. Luvian 

MN man’s name 

MY Mycenae 

OAv. Old Avestan 

OCS Old Church Slavonic 
OLat. Old Latin 

OPruss. Old Prussian 

PN place name 

PY Pylos 

Skt. Sanskrit 

TH Thebes 

Vv any vowel 

Ved. Vedic 

vel sim. vel simile (‘or similar’) 
WN woman’s name 


S boundary between first and second member of a compound 


* (after a form) form not attested, but guaranteed by the existence of other forms of 
the same paradigm, or of derivatives 
* (before a form) reconstructed form. 
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